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PREFACE 

I AM very glad that Dr. Ford has taken 
up the subject of making the teaching 
function of the clergy of the Church of 
England more effective and attractive. 

Dr. Ford has for many years given 
much thought and attention to the pulpit 
and its methods, and is well qualified 
to give advice on this most important 
subject. 

While the conduct of the prayers and 
the ministration of the Sacraments are of 
course of great moment, still, it is only a 
very short-sighted view that would depre- 
ciate the necessity of the parallel minis- 
tration of the Word. 

[v] 



vi Preface 

It is singularly unfortunate that during 
the last half-century there has been a 
tendency to despise this profoundly press- 
ing part of ministerial duty. In an age 
when a wave of scepticism is passing over 
the population, it might have been thought 
that the right to the pulpit would have 
had an extra value in the eyes of all the 
clergy ; and that the preliminary prepara- 
tion before they took Orders would be 
complete and thorough, and the study for 
each address earnest and serious. 

If Dr. Ford's book should tend to 
redress the balance in this respect, he will 
have conferred a lasting boon on the 
Church* 

William Sinclair, 
Archdeacon of London^ 
Canon of St, PauPs^ and 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. 
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thou lackest.' As an evangelizing power 
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—viz., that of preaching. 

Now, if there is one cause which more 
than any other avails to keep people 
from church, it is the unattractiveness of 
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CHAPTER I 

THE UNATTRACTIVENESS OF THE PULPIT 

A S an organization there is, perhaps, 
-^ ^ no completer system than that of 
the English Church. From an academic 
standpoint, too, her clergy, as a body, arc 
second to none in the world. In mental 
culture, literary achievement, and social 
prestige, she stands pre-eminent. Yet 
withal it may be said of her, * One thing 
thou lackest.' As an evangelizing power 
she is weakest in one of her main functions 
—viz., that of preaching. 

Now, if there is one cause which more 
than any other avails to keep people 
from church, it is the unattractiveness of 

I 



2 The Decadence of Preaching 

the pulpit. Else, why is it that preachers 
of recognised pulpit-power do not fail to 
draw eager listening crowds ? 

The power of the pulpit is sufficiently 
obvious to all who observe how a church is 
literally besieged when a preacher of known 
eloquence is announced to preach. Wit- 
ness, for instance, the mass of hearers who 
under the Dome of St. Paul's sits spell- 
bound under the influence of an eloquent 
preacher. 

* Anyone,* wrote Dean Farrar, * who will 
go to Westminster Abbey when some 
famous preacher is announced to preach 
will see persons waiting at the doors an 
hour before they are open ; will see them 
rush in with ttfmultuous haste, and sit 
waiting with consummate patience, and will 
see hundreds of young men quite content to 
remain standing through the whole service 
and sermon. Does this look as if the 
influence of the sermon was declining ? ' 
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Powerful as is the influence of music, 
yet music with all her charms does not 
possess the subtle, irresistible power of the 
human voice as the exponent of the Divine 
will — i.e.y of preaching, when the preacher 
becomes the mouthpiece of God. 

But let it not be assumed that all may 
become pulpit orators, or even great 
preachers, for there are * diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit.' Yet, it is within the 
power of every minister of the Gospel to 
become an eloquent preacher, if by eloquence 
we mean no tricks of speech or artifices of 
oratory, but the speaking out from the 
inner man — of soul to soul — in that fervid, 
forceful language of the heart, which finds 
articulate utterance in a voice whose vibra- 
tions give such intensity to thought and 
emotion which is transmitted, as if by an 
electric current, into the souls of our 
hearers. 

I — 2 



4 The Decadence of Preaching 

* Only when the soul/ wrote Pusey, 
* goes forth out of itself and speaks to the 
soul can man sway the will of man. 
Eloquence, then, is all soul embodied, it 
may be in burning, forceful words, but 
with a power above the power of words, 
an electric force, which pierces the soul 
addressed, transposes into it another's 
thoughts, making it its own, by going 
forth out of itself/ 

Let a preacher, then, fulfil the necessary 
conditions, and he forthwith becomes 
eloquent, with an eloquence born of per- 
sonal conviction and the passionate desire 
to preach the Living Christ, whom to 
preach should be the Alpha and Omega 
of every Christian minister. Though he 
have nothing of the eloquence of a Chry- 
sostom, a Boyd-Carpenter, or a Knox- 
Little, yet if his words are those of deep 
religious earnestness — intense, ardent, preg- 
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nant — he will not fail to powerfully impress 
the minds and hearts of his hearers. But 
his words must carry with them the im- 
press of absolute truth as the outcome of 
deep personal conviction, else his efforts 
at their best will only be a miserable 
feilure. 

*The laity/ writes Dean Hole, *are 
quick in discerning whether from the ful- 
ness of the heart the preacher speaketh, or 
from his library shelves. If it be the 
former, his earnestness and his experience 
will make him eloquent. If it be the 
latter, his arguments will be many, but 
his converts will be few. When the 
natural voice has the spiritual tone which 
no human wisdom can teach, it will con- 
vince because it comes from conviction. 
There is no stereotyped form for preaching 
the Gospel, although several syndicates 
seem to claim an exclusive power.' 



CHAPTER II 

preaching: its place and function 

TQRIEFLY let us inquire what are the 
-*^ place and function of the sermon 
in religious worship. To define its func- 
tion is to determine its rightful position. 
What, then, is the function of the sermon ? 
It is the salvation and sanctification of 
human souls — the uplifting of man to God, 
of earth to heaven, by the operation of the 
Spirit through the spoken utterance of 
eternal truths. It is the revelation of the 
mind and heart of God through the voice 
of man, as the divinely-appointed vehicle, 
whereby man is to be transformed into 
the image of Christ. * Jesus,* wrote 

[6] 
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Phillips Brooks, * distinctly and deliber- 
ately chose this method of extending the 
knowledge of Himself throughout the 
world.* 

The prophets of the Old Testament 
were essentially preachers. 

Our Lord, as the Divine Logos, was the 
living expression of His Father's will, 
which He revealed to the world no less by 
:he spken word which fell from His lips 
han by His Divine Personality, so that 
!His ministry was * one long succession of 
iOral settings forth of heavenly truth.* 

His commission to His Apostles was, 
f*Go ye and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.' 

St. Paul affirms that * it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.' * Preach the word ' is his 
dying charge to Timothy. 

The Church, moreover, is defined by 
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her Articles to be a * congregation of faith- 
ful men in which the pure Word of God 
is preached.' 

The place, therefore, of the sermon is 
that of transcendent importance in religious 
worship. The voice of Scripture and of 
the Church alike assign to preaching a 
position which is too often denied it in the 
public worship ot to-day. It assigns the 
first place to the Word, the second to the 
Sacraments — * not to dishonour the blessed 
Sacraments, but to assert full honour for 
the blessed Word.' 

* It is notorious/ says Canon Hensley 
Henson, ' that in certain quarters it is now 
fashionable to make little of sermons, or, 
as the cant term is, "preachments." I 
desire to repudiate with all the energy I 
have this fashion of belittling the highest 
function of the Christian ministry.* 

Now, what the mind of the Anglican 
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Church is in r^ard to a minister's duties 
may be ascert^ned from the Ordination 
Ser\dce, which should exclude all possibility 
of doubt as to the place of pre-eminence 
assigned to preaching. This is the more 
striking when we compare the Roman with 
the Anglican Ordinal. 

The Roman Ordinal, conformably to the 
teaching of the Roman Church, impresses 
upon the mind of the ordinand as his 
primary duty that of * offering sacrifices for 
the quick and dead' — hence the symbolic 
delivery to him of the Communion vessels 
and elements. 

The Anglican Ordinal, on the other 
hand, conformably to the teaching of the 
Anglican Church, impresses upon the mind 
of the ordinand as his primary duty that of 
preaching — hence the delivery to him of 
the Bible as the symbol of authority * to 
preach the Word/ 
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Now, there is a danger, and a very grave 
danger, of the clergy losing sight of their 
ordination vow, in which they pledge them- 
selves ' to study and to preach the Word ' 
as the chief function of their ministry. 

There are also two other causes which 
prejudicially affect the power of the pulpit 
in the Church of England, and to which 
may be assigned that decadence in preaching 
which is too commonly observable — viz., 
the revival of a sacerdotal ritual, and the 
inefficiency of her preachers. 



CHAPTER III 

THE DECADENCE OF PREACHING: ITS CAUSES 

I. The Revival of a Sacerdotal Ritual. 

'T^HAT I may not be misunderstood, 
-*- let me premise what I have to say 
here by disclaiming any the remotest wish 
to depreciate, far less to deprecate, the 
value of the ritual that obtains in varying 
degrees in the Church of England, in so 
far as it is not merely an adjunct, but a 
real help in religious worship. 

It is quite conceivable that to many 
minds an ornate and reverent ritual may 
be, and is without doubt, a very real 
help to devotion. In fact, much of 
the teaching of the Church of England 
[ "] 
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is by the aid of a symbolism through 
which devout spirits can the better discern 
their Lord, and the absence of which 
woxild denude its services of an element 
in worship which is at once beautiful, 
impressive, and devotionally serviceable. 

My only contention is, that where the 
supreme importance is given, to sacerdotal 
ritual rather than to preaching, it derogates 
from the power of the pulpit ; it arrogates 
to itself a position in worship which was 
never intended by our Lord ; it is opposed 
to the mind and teaching of our Church, 
because it dwarfe into relative unimport- 
ance the function of the preacher as com- 
pared with that of the priest. 

In the minds of many it is the acts of 
the priest, as such, and not the preacher's 
words, which are held to be supreme in 
religious worship. For instance, at the 
consecration of the elements they will 
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prostrate both body and soul ; ^while to the 
sermon they will hardly give the homage 
of the intellect. 

And yet, as is pregnantly remarked by 
a living divine, *the force that created, 
and has ever most moved the Church, has 
been the preacher, not the priest. The 
history of the Church^ shows that it is 
not the celebrant, but the speaker, the 
man who can send forth winged words 
bearing the quickening truth of God, who 
has done most to conserve religion, en- 
large and refine the Church, and uplift 
man.' 

If the Church is to be, as she is des- 
tined to be, that mighty moving force — 
the evangelizing power of the world — ^it is 
by the ministry of the Word, and not by 
her ritual, that that end is to be accom- 
plished. 

*The Tractarian Movement,' writes 
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Canon Hensley Henson, *in its later 
stages developed an excessive devotion 
to ritual, and tended on the whole to 
belittle the importance of preaching, with 
the inevitable efFect that the standard of 
performance became lowered.' 

The authors of the Tracts for the 
Times described the modern rage for 
preaching as * the undue exaltation of an 
instrument, which Scripture, to say the 
least, has never much recommended.' To 
an unprejudiced mind such a statement 
must be regarded as a startling contra- 
diction to the testimony of Scripture. 

Dean Pigou, speaking recently on 
Preaching and its Results^ said: 'Why 
was it so many hearers in their churches 
were unconverted? Why was it, with 
an average of 50,000 sermons every 
Sunday, more souls were not won for 
Christ ? Foremost among the reasons was 
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the fact that the old, old story of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, was not set forth in its 
purity and simplicity in a large proportion 
of their churches. A blight something 
like mildew must rest upon those churches 
where preaching was depreciated, and 
greater prominence given to ceremonial 
observances.' 



2. The Inefficiency of Preachers. 

Argue how we may, the fact remains | 
that the cause of much of the inferiority 
of the pulpit-power of the present day is 
because men do not sufficiently realize 
that they are ambassadors of Christ,! 
charged with a message on which hang 
the issue of life and death. 

The decadence of preaching, as instru- 
mentally inefficient in regenerating the 
world, is attributable mainly to the fact. 
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not that human souls are not hungering 
now as ever for the Gospel of Christ, but 
that the clergy do not adequately respond 
to the spiritual needs of men and women, 
by a more devoted self-consecration of 
their entire personality to the preaching 
of the Gospel. Hence it is, that men 
inadequately equip themselves for the 
discharge of their commission as ambassa^ 
dors of Christ, and the kingdom of God 
is immeasurably the poorer for it. 

To preach the Gospel of Christ with 
that subtle and irresistible power which, 
while it captivates the mind it transforms 
the heart ; while it holds the hearer spell- 
bound it permeates with its refining and 
Christianizing influence, postulates the 
consecration of body, soul, and spirit — 
i.e.y of man's entire personality — to the 
work. 

Less than this is an abortion, a maimed 
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personality, partially or wholly ineffective 
as a moral and spiritual force for trans- 
forming the world from a * kingdom of 
darkness to a kingdom of light.' 

Now, as a man's personality consists in 
three parts — body, soul, and spirit — so 
there are these three elements, the physical, 
the mental, and the spiritual, which combine 
to make preaching morally and spiritually 
efficient. That is to say, each of these 
three elements, as an integral part of 
preaching, must be potentially and actively 
present, and more particularly the spiritual 
element, the absence of which is of com- 
moner occurrence than we are wont to 
suppose. And it is for this reason largely 
accountable for the wholly dispropor- 
tionate amount of resultant good, com- 
pared with the stupendous efforts which 
are made for the evangelization of the 
world through the medium of the pulpit 
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* Let a man,' said Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
*be a true preacher really uttering the 
truth through his own personality, and it 
is strange how men will gather to listen 
to him.* 

3. The Laxity of Devotional Bible Study. 

Another not inconsiderable cause of the 
absence of that spiritual force, so apparent 
in too many of the sermons of to-day, is 
traceable to a culpable laxity in the daily, 
devotional study of God's Word. 

^ I think,' says Canon Benham, ^ it is 
somewhat of a weak spot in the Church 
system of late years that there has not 
been enough importance given to the 
study of the Bible. I am never tired of 
saying, " Read your Bibles," and never so 
happy as when I am giving diligence to 
make it clear for my people. If men 
would read the Bible, not for the purpose 
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of picking holes in it, nor to find con- 
firmation of their pet theories, but just 
in simple humility to learn what God is 
saying to them, and what His will is, 
we should have not so much ^* criticism," 
but a great deal more true knowledge.' 

The clergy — more particularly the 
younger clergy — are many of them too 
much immersed in mundane matters. 
Their energies are so wastefuUy dissipated 
upon secular and social functions that the 
devotional and meditative study of God's 
Word, to which they pledged themselves at 
their Ordination, is consequently well-nigh 
or wholly shut out from the routine of ^ 
their daily duties. Not that the Bible is 
not studied ; never was it more studied 
than it is to-day. But it is not intellectual, 
but spiritual^ study that is most needed. 
To be in intelligent possession of God's 
Word is one thing ; to devoutly feed on 

2 — 2 



) 
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that Word is quite another. It is not 
exegetical, historical, nor philosophical 
study of the Bible alone which will feed 
the soul ; and until our own souls be first 
nourished with * the sincere milk of the 
Word ' we are powerless as true pastors to f[ 
feed the souls committed to our care, and 
to stay the heart-hunger of those who 
wou M fain feed on Christ. 

There is, of course, a certain condition 
of mind and heart which is essential to 
the spiritual apprehension of those deep 
underlying truths enshrined in Holy 
Writ, which, while they are hid from the 
^wise and prudent, are revealed unto 
babes.* 

^ Gospel truth is not discovered by the 
mere power of intellect, or by mental dis- 
cipline, or by laborious and learned investi- 
gation. It mocks the pride of the philo- 
sopher, and often eludes the grasp of the 
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metaphysician. But to the meek, humble 
subdued mind of the sincere Christian it 
spontaneously unveils its charms and im- 
parts its treasures.' 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW TO ARREST THE DECADENCE OF 
PREACHING 

I. By a Truer Conception of the Function 
of the Sermon. 

* TF,' says Canon Henson, * it be the case 
^ — and no doubt it is the case but too 
often — that sermons merit the scorn which 
they provoke, then I submit that the reason 
lies in that low conception of ministerial 
duty which makes preaching a trivial and 
despised thing.' 

Now, if we analyze the sermons of those 
who obviously possess the power to attract 
the multitude, the secret of that magnetic 

[«] 
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influence will be found to lie not altogether 
in the personality of the preacher — though 
this, doubtless, is the dominant factor in 
successful preaching — but largely in the 
character of the sermon. And the charac- 
ter of the sermon, as of its ultimate moral 
and spiritual value, is mainly dependent 
upon the preacher's conception of the true 
purpose of preaching. * The purpose of 
preaching/ as the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks so justly observes, * must always be 
the first condition that decrees its character.' 
In the conception and preparation, there- 
fore, of every sermon carry in your mind 
the solemn conviction that it is a message 
from God of which yoUy and not your lips, 
are the herald — * you, your own very self, 
your spirit akin to the Spirit, your heart 
akin to your people, your mind possessed 
with the mind of Christ, and your lips 
touched, not with the golden harps of 
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heaven, but with a coal of absorbing fire' 
from its altar.'* 

Be possessed of the idea, that what you 
preach be not a collection of dull platitudes, 
conventional phrases, or ill-considered, bor- 
rowed thoughts, but a message direct from 
Heaven — the * truth as it is in Jesus,' 
which, passing through the alembic of your 
own personal religious experience and 
knowledge, is at once felt by your hearers 
to be a message pregnant with the living 
fire of the Holy Spirit. 

Let your sermon be such that, when 
heard, your hearers come away not so 
much vying with each other in laudatory 
terms of its literary beauty, its oratorical 
excellence, or its dramatic force, but, rather, 
rapt in silent thought, because they feel 
within them a transmitted influence too 
deep and sacred for utterance. 

The profoundest and most permanent 
* Gott. 
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impressions are made, not by abstruse philo- 
sophical or scholastic themes, which, while 
they provide aliment for the intellect, leave 
the heart unfed and the conscience un- 
touched, but by those sermons which reveal 
God to man, and man to himself; whose 
presentment of the Gospel is as a mirror, 
in whose depths are alike reflected the 
throbbings of the mighty heart of God in 
its love for man, and the depravity of 
man's heart as of one * who beholdeth his 
natural face in a glass.' 

Here, then, are two of the profoundest 
studies that can engage the attention of 
man — viz., the study of God, and of man 
himself. 

The knowledge of God is drawn direct 
from the Bible, and the preacher's own 
spiritual experience ; the knowledge of 
man from the study both of his own 
heart, and that of humanity. 



\ 
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In a subsequent chapter I shall endeavour 
to show how God's Word should be studied, 
if we would derive from it that spiritual 
knowledge of Him, whom not thus to 
know renders impotent our efforts to preach 
with zeal and saving effect. Our Pearson, 
Butler, Harold Browne, Wordsworth, or 
Alford are merely auxiliary to the study of 
the Bible — * helps to know God.' ^ Those 
men speak as masters, for they drank 
deeply of the Living Waters, and they 
hand on to us the chalice which they have 
kissed.* 

The knowledge of man is learnt from 
the secret workings of the preacher's own 
heart, and the study of human nature in 
all its phases of infinite variety. Learn to 
* know thyself,' for out of that knowledge 
will grow the power to speak to the hearts 
of others. 

Massillon, the great French preacher, on 
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being asked whence he derived his intimate 
knowledge of the world and human pas- 
sions, and his power to solve spiritual 
perplexities, exclaimed, * From my own 
heart/ * He who can most thoroughly 
reveal the promptings of his own heart, 
and who most thoroughly understands his 
own disposition and predilection, will be 
the man who will hold a great, a wonder- 
ful spell over others/ 

A great musician was once asked how 
he composed his beautiful musical pieces. 
He replied, that he only listened. So must 
it be with the preacher, if human hearts are 
to vibrate responsive to the music of the 
message he bears. He, too, must listen. 

Life is instinct with the voices of human 
joy and human sorrow, and the preacher is 
he who gives articulate utterance to them, 
which else were passed over and unheeded. 

Let him listen first to the voice of God 



\ 
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in his own heart ; then, to those countless 
voices of human nature whose thoughts, 
feelings, and aspirations find utterance in 
the manifold relations of life ; to the lament 
of the sorrowful, the cry of the despairing, 
the pleadings of the penitent, the scepti- 
cism of the unbeliever, the radiant joy of 
the Christian ; to those voices which are 
heard in the innocent prattle of little 
children, in the converse of fHends, at 
the bedside of the sick and dying, and in 
the chamber of death. 

^ Fine language,* says Bishop Chavasse, 
* beautiful imagery, rhetorical flowers, 
smart and original phrases, weary our 
people. Speak to them, whether rich or 
poor, whether educated or uneducated, 
as men and women with sins to be 
forgiven, with sorrows to be faced, with 
passions to be conquered, with temptations 
to be met, with doubts to be solved, with 
death to be faced.' 
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Thus study human nature, for on the 
pages of men's lives around you are written 
lessons in theology more inspiring and 
instructive by far than are those drawn 
from the pages on your library shelves. 

Above all, seek for that inspiration 
which can only be caught up in the imme- 
diate and illuminating presence of God 
Himself, and which is so beautifully de- 
scribed by Milton : 

* And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest . . . 

What in me is dark 
Illumine ; what is low raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal providence. 
And justify the ways of God to men.' 

2, By the Consecration of the Preacher s 
entire Personality to the Work. 

In a previous chapter I attributed the 
decadence of preaching, as instrumentally 
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inefficient in regenerating the world, mainly 
to the fact, that men do not adequately 
equip themselves for their work as ambas- 
sadors of Christ, by a sufficiently devoted 
consecration of their entire personality of 
body, soul, and spirit to the work. 

The soul is the centre of man's person- 
ality — ^the man himself. Through the sfirii 
he communicates with the Spirit of God; 
through the body with the outer world. 

It is only in proportion as each of these 
three elements is actively engaged that a 
preacher, as such, can at all adequately or 
faithfully discharge the duties of his office. 

Now, what is the function of a preacher ? 
It is the delivery of a message from God 
for the salvation of man. 

Here, then, are the three essential 
elements in preaching, viz., the Message, 
the Delivery, and the Object — the 
message from God, as the Source of 
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inspiration ; the delivery through man, as 
the medium of communication ; and the 
object to be accomplished. 

These three elements correspond with 
the threefold personality of man. The 
message may be regarded as the soul^ or 
intellectual part of preaching ; the delivery 
as the body, or physical part ; and the 
object as the spirit^ or spiritual part of 
preaching. 

I. The Message. — This, in its purely 
literary form, may be regarded as the souly 
or intellectual part, of preaching, and is^ 
dependent upon the preacher's academic 
and theological training, his mental habits, 
as well as upon his conception of the true 
purpose of preaching. 

The sermon should be the outcome of 
the preacher's spiritual experience, both 
from within and from without ; of daily, 
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devotional reading of God's Word, with 
personal meditation and prayer ; and of 
habitual reading and thought 

Of course, the spiritual and moral value 
of a sermon depends almost wholly upon a 
man s conception of what a sermon should 
be. To regard it, as too many do, only 
as a literary, moral, or theological essay, or 
as a work of art simply to gratify the 
palates of those who come to hear out of 
mere intellectual curiosity, or from some 
other equally unworthy motive, is fatal 
to the purpose of all true Christian 
preaching. 

Too much labour, moreover, is often 
bestowed upon the style and literary excel- 
lence of a sermon, and too little upon the 
message itself. Not that style, or the 
literary form in which the thoughts are to 
be cast, should by any means be disre- 
garded. Far from it. But these things 
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are not of primary, but of quite secondary 
importance. 

What your hearers want to hear is not 

I you, but your message, of which your 

Iwords are only the vehicle, issuing from 

Wour own mind and heart, and setting in 

motion the depths of your hearers' inmost 

ieing. 

f Solid thought, lucidly expressed in 
language which is best understood, and so 
most easily apprehended, by your hearers, 
should be your chief aim. 

Now, there are two faults which vitiate 
many sermons — viz., the absence of sim- 
plicity of style, and an utter lack of method, 
involving a consequent confusion of 
thought. 

Apropos of the former, a reviewer of 
a certain volume of sermons, preached 
for the most part by a Church dignitary 
in Westminster Abbey, recently made 

3 
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the following comment, caustic as it 
is trenchant : * The translation into pl^n 
English of some of the preacher's utter- 
ances is a difficult task. • . • He himself 
would be hard put to it to explain the 
exact meaning of these and other similar 
flights of rhetoric* 

I, As to Simplicity of Style. — Disabuse 
your mind of the common fallacy that 
simplicity of language is attained only by 
the use of words of Saxon origin. A word 
of Latin derivation may be of commoner 
use than one of Saxon form. * Familiarity 
is the chief test.' 

To speak in a language which is at once 
clear, perspicuous, and forcibly intelligible 
to our hearers, it is indispensable that the 
words we commonly employ are precisely 
those in current use, quite irrespective of 
their derivation. 

* Our vernacular,' said Canon Moore in 
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his Thoughts on Preachings *is not ex- 
clusively Saxon, any more than it is exclu- 
sively Latin or French. It is not the 
derivation of a word which makes it in- 
telligible, but its familiar use. Only let 
an expression have been stamped in the 
mint of our fireside discourse, and the 
unlearned hearer will understand it, come 
from what root it will/ 

This, too, is the Ciceronian canon as to 
the choice of words — * tJtinam et verba in 
usu quotidiano posita minus timeremus.' 

Simplicity, not to the point of vulgarity, 
is imperative if you aim at popular preach- 
ing of the Gospel. By simplicity we do 
not mean an abject puerility of thought, 
nor a diffusive use of colloquialisms and 
anecdotes unspeakably silly and con- 
temptible. Far less do we mean that 
vulgar presentment of the Christian religion 
which by its hideous travesty of the Gospel 

3—2 
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alienates men's minds more than it attracts 
them. 

Simplicity of style is not, as it is too 
often deemed to be, * incompatible with 
solemnity of idea and dignity of utterance, 
but the best safeguard of both.' 

Analyze, for instance, the sermons of 
Newman and Robertson, than whom none 
has wielded a more powerful influence over 
English preaching, and you will find the 
most beautiful images and conceptions 
clothed in language exquisitely pure and 
simple — a form of literary expression so 
chaste and lucid, that their very words 
reflect, as in a mirror, the ideas presented 
to the mind 

like the Peerless Model Preacher — 
Christ Himself — they gave utterance to 
the deepest truths, in language the most 
simple and intelligible, yet withal power- 
fully vivid, animated and penetrating. 
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While deprecating the vulgar and con- 
temptible use of so-called * anecdotes/ so 
repellent to the pious and sober-minded, 
let it not for a moment be assumed that 
we wish to discountenance, or even to 
discourage, a judicious use of suitable 
illustrations. Far otherwise. They are 
powerful aids to the enforcement of Divine 
truths. Illustrations are as windows which 
illumine or let in the light to speech, and 
so improve the perceptive power of the 
people. Hence, we find that our Lord, 
who * spake, as never man spake ' largely 
adopted the parabolic form of preaching. 
And what are the Parables other than 
pictures or illustrations by which He was 
wont more forcibly to impress men's minds 
and hearts ? He who * knew what was in 
man,' adopted as His mode of preaching 
the most accessible means by which the 
human mind and heart could be reached. 
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He therefore drew largely from the Book 
of Nature, for on its pages He found apt 
and ample illustrations with which to 
enforce Divine truths. 

The grass, the lily, and the sparrow had 
each its story to unfold. Suffice it to give 
a simple instance. Pointing to the lilies 
of the field, and the birds of the air, He 
would teach us, that behind all the phe- 
nomena of Nature there is an over-niling 
Providence — the Invisible Hand of God 
— directing and controlling all the affairs 
of men, and interweaving all the intricacies 
of life into one vast and harmonious 
whole. 

2. As to Method. — Nothing is more 
helpful to the average thinking mind than 
simplicity, both in form and arrangement. 
My experience is, more especially among 
the Theological students with whom I have 
had to deal during the course of my College 
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lectures, that in the preparation or con- 
struction of sermons there is too often an 
absence of method or plan, and a resultant 
confusion of thought, because the thoughts 
are not systematized. 

The Bishop of Ripon in his Lectures on 
Preachingy lays great stress on this point. 
Because of the excellence of his remarks, 
we quote them at full length : ^ For the 
sake of the people,* he says, ^observe 
order. When you have decided on your 
subject consider your people. Are they 
educated or uneducated ? Let us suppose 
that they are educated. You may be sure 
that a disordered discourse will be intoler- 
able to minds accustomed to some precision 
of thought. Order is indispensable for such 
an audience. But suppose they are unedu- 
acted — are you going to conclude that any- 
thing will do for such ? You cannot make 
a greater mistake. Here order is of even 
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higher importance. Without order, in- 
coherence will mark your sermon, and 
incoherence makes it unintelligible. The 
educated person may indeed be able to 
disentangle your meaning from your 
chaotic expression, but the uneducated 
will be bewildered, whereas if you observe 
just and well-considered order, the edu- 
cated will appreciate it, and the uneducated 
will be able to understand. For the poor 
and ignorant, therefore, you will need to take 
pains with the structure of your sermon.' 

*If,' said the late Bishop Ryle, ^you 
would be simple in your preaching, you 
must thoroughly understand your subject ; 
and if you want to know whether you 
understand it, try to divide and arrange 
it. If you study the sermons of successful 
preachers, you will find order ^ and often 
divisions^ in their sermons.* 

To analyze a sermon implies some 
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knowledge of it ; to resolve it into its 
component parts argues the possession of 
definite ideas more or less pertinent 
thereto. It is not enough that ideas be 
forthcoming — ^they must be systematized. 
There must be an orderly and logical 
arrangement of them, a plan indicating 
precisely the line along which your mind 
is to be projected, and your discourse is 
to proceed. 

As soon, therefore, as this plan is con- 
ceived in the mind, with your pen throw 
it on to paper. This will make it pal- 
pable, and impart to it a substantive 
reality. 

Take the utmost pains in the prepara- 
tion of your plan. It will both greatly 
facilitate your work in the structure of 
your discourse, and conduce more than 
anything else to your hearers' clear con- 
ception of what you have to say. 
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^ Spare no pains,' said the late Arch- 
bishop Magee, * to work out the skeleton 
thoroughly, and write it out boldly .and 
largely on paper. Begin it on Monday, 
and let your mind dwell upon it all the 
week, until you become completely pos- 
sessed by your subject.' 

The real strength of a sermon lies in 
the cohesion and intimate relation of its 
parts to one another and the whole. And 
this can only be secured by a well-con- 
ceived, a deeply-pondered, and carefully- 
elaborated plan. 

The precise object of this plan is to 
dispel all obscurity by methodizing our 
thoughts, assigning each to that particular 
division to which it properly belongs. 
And until our thoughts have been so 
arranged under their proper heads, dis- 
order and confusion and consequent 
obscurity will exist. 
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3. The Delivery. — The delivery of a 
sermon may be regarded as the bodyy or 
physical part of preaching. 

The clergy are increasingly realizing the 
necessity of a good pulpit delivery. 

That they have a message to deliver 
none will gainsay, and more or less labour 
is bestowed upon its literary form of ex- 
pression, but little or none upon the 
manner in which the message is to be 
delivered. * And yet style of delivery/ 
says Bishop Gott, * is more important 
than that of composition, and far more 
negected.' 

It avails little or nothing that a sermon 
be brilliantly conceived, or that it be 
embodied in the most perfect form of 
literary expression, if the delivery be 
defective, for the effect of these is more 
or less nullified by a vicious delivery. For 
instance, how many a sermon is lost to 
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us, and its power for good neutralized;' 
how often the incomparable beauty of our 
Liturgy is marred by a vicious mode of 
delivery, resulting from a want of know- 
ledge in the art of true vocal emission. 

The pulpit-power of the Church of 
England is inferior to that of many other 
Church bodies, and one of the reasons is 
obvious. 

In the Roman and Nonconformist 
Churches men are systematically trained 
in the art of public speaking. In the 
former, it is taught in her seminaries, 
and included in the curricula of her 
collies. With the latter, it is also a 
recognised part of their college training 
that the students qualify themselves by 
preaching for two or three years before 
being appointed to their several charges. 

Thus, in each of these cases men undergo 
an apprenticeship by which they are more 
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or less adequately fitted for the office of 
preaching. Whereas, in the Church of 
England men raw from college are 
obtruded upon long-suffering congrega- 
tions, and forced to make in public crude 
attempts to do effectively what they have 
never been trained to do at all. 

What is required is not merely instruc- 
tion in sermon-making, but also training 
on a scientific basis in the effective delivery 
of the sermon when made. 

Surely, then, it is time to realize how 
much of power is lost to the Church of 
England by the culpable, though remedi- 
able, inefficiency of her preachers. 

I am fully aware that there exists in the 
minds of some a strange prejudice against 
the art of public speaking, and more par- 
ticularly when applied to the purposes of 
the pulpit, as tending to make a preacher 
artificial or aflFected. If it do this, it is due 
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not to the art itself, but to the false ex- 
ponents of the art, or to the artificiality of 
their systems. What vitiates most systems 
of public speaking is the attempt to teach 
men to speak by a specious system of 
musical notation — i.e.^ by stereotyped in- 
flexions, adapting one's voice in time, tone, 
and inflexion comformably to fixed rules, 
thus producing, or tending to produce, 
something of a spealdng automaton rather 
than an intelligent and natural speaker. 

To be an impressive speaker, you must 
be intensely natural, studiously avoiding 
any approach to afl[ectation or unreality in 
your mode of delivery. 

Nothing so weakens a preacher's power 
of impressibility for good as unreality, for 
any departure fi-om nature involves a dis- 
tinct loss of power. Nature will respond 
to nature, but never to an aflFectation. 
Notwithstanding, there are those who 
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deem it not unnecessary to affect an in- 
tonation peculiarly characteristic of the 
particular sect of which they are the 
accredited exponents. Hqnce we hear an 
Oxford intonation, a Catholic intonation, 
an Evangelical intonation, a Wesleyan in- 
tonation, and so forth. 

Our hearers are propitiated by reality, 
but instinctively repelled by anything which 
savours of the charlatan ; therefore rigidly 
discard every semblance of conscious arti- 
ficiality, cant, or mannerism. 

Be in earnest. Be transparently natural. 
There is an affinity between earnestness 
and naturalness. The latter can only be 
secured through the fornier. 

Not sufficient attention has been bestowed 
upon the cultivation of the speaking voice 
in the oral expression of thought and 
feeling. 

And yet, is it not by the spoken word that 
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the evangelization of the world is to be ac- 
complished ? The written word can never 
supersede the spoken utterance. There is 
a power and a potentiality in a living man 
and a living voice which is not possible in 
the unspoken word ; nor, in a like degree, 
is possessed by anything else in the world, 
as a method of communicating thought 
and feeling. 

Words unspoken are the mere skeleton, 
as it were, of speech ; but by the alchemy 
of the human voice they are at once 
transmuted into flesh and blood — real, 
living words — palpitating with life be- 
cause vitalized by the soul of the 
speaker. 

By the persuasive power, passion, and 
pathos of the human voice the chords of 
the heart vibrate responsive to the lightest 
touch of the speaker's will. 

Spirit reaches spirit through the spoken 
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word more potently than is possible through 
the medium of the printed page. 

* Nothing,* wrote Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
*can ever take its place, because of the 
personal element that is in it. No multi- 
plication of books can ever supersede the 
human voice.' 

A speaker has before him the whole 
realm of thought and feeling, and his art 
consists in giving due interpretation to 
them, not only through the symbolism of 
words, but also through the tones and 
inflections of the voice. 

To acquire a powerful delivery, there is 
no better practice than that of reading 
aloud selections from works of undoubted 
literary merit, accurately interpreting the 
thoughts and feelings of the authors through 
the gradations of sound, the shades of ex- 
pression, and the eloquence of passion, of 
which the voice is susceptible. To do this 

4 
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involves the necessity of stimulating the 
imagination, forming a right and vivid 
conception of ideas, and making them so 
intensely real to ourselves that our hearers 
must needs feel their reality. 

Thus, by accurately interpreting the 
thoughts and sentiments of others in vocal 
expression, we shall attain the power of 
giving a more forcible and eloquent 
expression to our own thoughts and 
feelings. 

4. The Effect. — This deals with the 
spiritual element in preaching; that is to 
say, the effect of the message on the 
souls of men is wholly dependent upon 
an inherent power, communicable only 
by the Spirit of God to the preacher 
through the intercession of his spirit with 
God's. 

Bereft of this spiritual power a preacher's 
words are mere words and nothing more ; 
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they are as * sounding brass and a tinklinm 
cymbal.' They may convince the intellect, 
but they leave the heart untouched and 
the life unchanged, because devoid of the 
soul-renovating power of God. It is a 
mere * wisdom of words,' an ingenious use 
of language which St. Paul deprecates as 
making the Cross of Christ of *none 
effect.' 

Only the really spiritual preacher, only \ 
he who is possessed of God, can speak of 
the God who possesses him, not with 
enticing words of men's wisdom, but with 
a divine and soul-penetrating power. 

That is the true eloquence, whose burn- 
ing, fer^d words are the outpouring of a 
soul all aglow with love for God, which 
beyond all else can impart to a preacher 
that spiritual fervour and inspiration which 
alone can sway *the unruly wills and 
affections of sinful men,' and operate upon 

4—2 
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the immortal souls for which Christ died. 
Not that the unworthiness of a preacher 
necessarily invalidates, though it un- 
doubtedly may vitiate, the saving effect of 
the preaching of God's Word ; else this 
were to limit the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Through the most imperfect means God 
often works His sovereign will. 

It is only by devout communion through 
prayer with the Spirit of God that a 
preacher becomes possessed of *the mind 
of Christ,' and his preaching becomes the 
* power of God unto salvation.' 

Much of the present day preaching is 
too academic or ill-prepared. It is con- 
sequently very sterile, barren of spiritual 
results, because it does not penetrate, 
possess, or take hold of souls. And the 
reason is to be found in the fact, that men 
culpably fail to realize that they are sent as 
ambassadors of Christ — the very voice of 
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God — charged with a living message, a 
word of life upon their lips, pregnant with 
the fire which has been kindled in the 
immediate and illuminating presence of 
God Himself. 

Only fire can kindle fire. Only he who 
is in touch with God, whose heart throbs 
and glows with an ardent, tender love for 
souls, and preaches only for the sake of 
souls, can speak with that burning elo- 
quence which, flung into the hearts of his 
hearers, quickens in them true personal 
religion, and brings them into closer touch 
with God. 

* No man is really fit to be a preacher 
unless, despite all his weaknesses and short- 
comings, he is himself in some sense in 
touch with God.** 

* There is in God,' wrote Bishop Dupan- 
loup, * a Voice eternally subsisting, neces- 

• Eugene Stock. 
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sary, infinite, living, substantial ; this Voice 
is God, and is called the Word. From the 
eternal bosom of God, crossing all space 
and every abyss, the Voice, the Word, has 
I come upon earth. " The Word was made 
flesh." This Divine Voice has been en- 
trusted to human lips. From the lips of 
Jesus Christ, who was this very Voice, who 
was the Divine Word incarnate, it has 
passed on to our lips, to us mortal men, 
indeed, but who carry on here below the 
work of Christ.' 

What higher conception of the ministerial 
office can we have than this? Yet, alas! 
ihow comparatively few there are who rise 
ito such an exalted sense of the dignity and 
lawful responsibility of their office ! 
\ It is not an ornate ritual nor sensuous 
inusic alone which will convert the soul, 
but * winged words ' touched with the fire 
kA the Holy Ghost 
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* Our people/ says Bishop Chavasse, 
* want sermons that appeal to heart, 
and head, and conscience ; that come warm 
and living from the preacher's heart to 
theirs/ 

*Our words should be living words,* 
writes the Bishop of Ripon, *and only 
when they are the honest expression of our 
own convictions, spoken under the power 
of a compulsion greater than our own, 
will they be living words to living men.' 

3. By Daifyy Devotional Bible Study. 

That men whose highest function in the 
Christian ministry is to preach God's Word 
should be intellectually unequipped with 
the necessary knowledge of that Word, is 
one of the most amazing anomalies that 
human nature presents. 

And yet, is it not true that the study of 
the Bible is tacitly ignored by many of 
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those whose daily life, in virtue of their 
sacred profession, should be more or less 
indentified with the study of that Book, 
but who deem it no longer an essential 
element of pastoral duty ? 

In proof of our contention that a know- 
ledge of the Bible is not deemed imperative 
by some, at least, of the clergy, an astound- 
ing statement was made at a recent Church 
Congress, revealing a deplorable conception 
of the main function of the ministry, on 
the part of some candidates for ordination 
who betrayed a lamentable ignorance of 
Holy Scripture. 

* Is it the fact/ said the speaker — * I have 
been told so — that the late Bishop Creighton 
of London rejected several candidates for 
ordination because, although they knew 
all the details of ritual, and were familiar 
with Roman devotional books, they knew 
scarcely anything of the Bible?' 
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There is a sad lack of systematic and, 
what is more to be deplored, devotional 
study of God's Word, invoMng necessarily 
an incalculable loss of spiritual power to 
the Church. 

Unfaithfulness to the ordination vow, 
by which we solemnly pledged ourselves 
* to bring God's Holy Word home to the 
hearts of those committed to our charge/ 
has caused the daily study of the Scriptures 
to fall more and more into desuetude, until, 
with many, the few hours devoted to the 
Bible for the periodic weekly sermon, is 
deemed a sufficient and adequate prepara- 
tion for the effectual preaching of the 
Word. 

Others there are, it is feared, who deny 
even this scant service to the study of the 
Bible, as being in their opinion rendered 
unnecessary by the facility with which they 
can resort to the printed or stereotyped 
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sermon, or to the wearisome iteration of 
one withdrawn with painful r^ularity 
from the yearly-revolving pile of their 
own threadbare effusions. 

The salutary advice of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to such is, that they 
should *burn their sermons, and never 
preach an old one unless it is rewritten.' 
Why ? Because it lacks vitality. It is like 
the exhumation of a corpse from which the 
soul has gone out And, with many 
preachers, the repetition of an old sermon 
is nothing more than the exhimiation of a 
literary skeleton from among the debris 
of some ossified remains. It is soulless, 
because deficient in the essential element 
of vitality — like the * dry bones ' in 
Ezekiel's vision before they were animated 
with the breath of life. 

To unearth a sermon from the dusty 
pile and deliver it without its first filtering 
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through the mind, as too many do, is 
virtually powerless to stir men's minds and 
hearts. *A sermon/ says Dr. Storrs, ^which 
is read without having been reabsorbed in 
the mind never has vital virtue in it.' 
Yet, because this is a too common rule 
among the clergy, there arises the out- 
cry against the decadence of preaching. 

The culpable neglect of the regular and 
prayerful study of God's Word contributes 
more than anything else to that loss of 
spiritual power, which is felt by many to 
be characteristic of much of the preaching 
of the present day. 

Yes, prayerful study. Bene orasse est 
bene studuisse. Intellectual, or mere medi- 
tative study, without prayer is essentially 
defective. It is heart, no less than head 
culture, which characterizes the true 
Christian preacher. Effusions of the head 
merely, and not of the heart, are cold, 
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sjnritless, dead, benumbing the soul of the 
listener ; whereas, prayer vitalizes speech 
with a Divine energy. 

Believe me, we can never preach God's 
Holy Word with saving power until we 
learn to love that Word ; and we can 
never really love it until we come to regard 
it not — as is too frequently the case — as a 
common book, a mere collection of pages 
bearing the impress of the printer's type, 
but as the living voice of the living God ; 
and, as such, to vividly realize that there 
stands behind it God Himself, speaking 
through its pages, breathing through its 
words, and that if with devoutest and most 
reverent feelings we thus read it we shall 
feel the very glow of God's breath upon 
our souls, exalting, purifying, ennobling 
us, and making us more good and Christ- 
like. 

Then shall we go out from the audience- 
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chamber of God in the might of that 
Spirit which at Pentecost went forth con- 
quering and to conquer. 

What the Koran is to the Mohammedan, 
the Vedas to the Hindu, the Bible is to the 
Christian, with this supreme and vital differ- 
ence, that they are dead^ for behind them 
there stands no personal deity breathing into 
them that Divine afflatus by which God's 
Word IS inspired ; whereas, the Bible is 
livings because behind it there stands a 
Living Personality — God Himself — inter- 
penetrating it with an inherent power 
possessed by no other book in the world. 
*The words that I speak unto you,' said 
the Christ, *they are spirit and they are 
life: 

^The Koran,' writes the Rev. W. T. 
Davison, in The Word in the Hearty 
* grips the life and character of those 
who thoroughly obey its laws, like the 
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hand of the dead, and to-day the nations 
that accept its authority are paralyzed 
,by its rigid grasp. The Bible sup- 
ports like a living arm — strong, tender, 
responsive to the touch of timid weakness 
and the presence of urgent need. It can 
never be rightly understood, still less ftilly 
enjoyed, unless it is read as the voice of the 
living God to the soul.' 

In what spirit, then, shall we approach 
God's Word, by which we may be brought 
into personal touch with Him, and hear 
from His Divine lips those blessed truths 
which only He with life-giving power can 
impart ? How shall we close the heart 
against all other voices that only God may 
speak? 

To hear God's voice speak to us we must 
love intense ^solitude, which is the audience- 
chamber of God,' and there, with ^ the rapt 
and absorbed devotion of a mind eager to 
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be filled with adoring contemplation of the 
highest object that can be presented to it/ 
let the soul cry out to God, * Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth.' And with the 
holy monk of old say, * Let not Moses 
speak to me, nor any of the prophets, but 
do Thou rather speak. . . . They indeed 
sound forth words, but they cannot give 
spirit and life ; they speak marvellous well, 
but if Thou be silent they cannot inflame 
the heart.* 

Let us listen intently, as did the prophet 
Samuel, with the humble, tractable, docile 
spirit of a child, whose all-consuming and 
passionate desire is to hear what God has 
to say, and then we shall hear the voice of 
Him ^ who spake as never man spake.' 

* Rapt, they search the written Word 
Till His very voice is heard.' 

• * De Imitatione Christi.' 
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With this childlike spirit of true, intense 
humility let us sit at the feet of Jesus, and, 
looking up with anxious, wistful gaze into 
His face, let us drink in those rich draughts 
of Divine knowledge as they come welling 
up from the fountain of Eternal Truth ; 
and then, and not till then, may we go out 
into the world intellectually and spiritually 
equipped to preach the Gospel of Christ 

4, By Preaching without Manuscript. 

One of the main secrets of the superiority 
of the pulpit-power in the Roman and 
Nonconformist bodies over that of the 
English Church lies in the acquired power 
of extempore preaching. 

Among the Romanists extempore preach- 
ing is a rule which universally obtains ; 
among the Nonconformists very generally ; 
whereas, in the Church of England it is 
exceptional rather than general. 
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^ Depend upon it,' said Dr. Dollinger to 
Mr. Gladstone, * if the Church of England 
is to make way and to be a thoroughly 
National Church, the clergy must give up 
the practice of preaclung from written 
sermons.* 

That extempore preaching carries with it 
a far greater power of impressibility than a 
sermon read from a manuscript is too 
obvious to need confutation. 

* Pulpit discourses/ said Sydney Smith, 
* have insensibly dwindled from speaking 
to reading — a practice of itself sufficient 
to stifle every germ of eloquence. It is 
only by the fresh feelings of the heart 
that mankind can be very powerfully 
affected.' 

In preaching from a manuscript there is 
almost invariably a stilted manner, or 
unnaturalness of delivery, resulting in a 
drowsy uniformity of tone and cadence, 

5 
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which 18 more or less inseparable from the 
mamier of a reader. Moreover, a reader, 
as such, never excites the same sympathetic 
impulse in the minds of his hearers; 
whereas a speaker^ untrammelled with a 
manuscript, has ampler scope for the ex- 
pression of the personal element in 
thought and feding, and so, necessarily, 
expresses himself with far truer naturalness^ 
greater vivacity, warmth and earnestness — 
qualities in which alone lies a speaker's 
power of impressibility and influence over 
his hearers. 

This is, of course, based on the assump- 
tion that he has to his utmost prepared 
himself, intellectually and otherwise. 

A sermon preached without a manuscript 
must perforce be mentally absorbed before 
it can filter through the mind of the 
preacher. And it is this mental absorption 
and filtration alone^ that can impart to it 
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the preacher's vital force and intellectual 
energy which, to the same extent, is 
impossible to him who is rigidly confined 
to the use of a manuscript. 

The real danger which besets most 
preachers who read their sermons is that 
of not reabsorbing them in their minds. 
Such sermons have no * vital virtue * in 
them. 

The tendency of reading habitually from 
a manuscript is to suppress the personal 
element in preaching, thereby weakening 
a preacher's power of impressibility. 

* How few men,' says Professor Butcher 
in his Aspects of the Greek Genius^ 
* write like themselves, and give us a true 
impression of what they are. Once on 
paper, men are apt to lose their own char- 
acter, and either to become neutral and 
impersonal, or to take unconsciously a 
fictitious personality.' 

5—2 
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* The spoken sermon,' writes the Bishop 
of Ripon, ^ seems to bring the man himself 
into closer contact with the people. The 
manuscript acts like a screen, and seems to 
keep the fire off. A man needs a great 
deal of personal force and fire to make 
himself felt through it' 

The practical advantages of extempore 
preaching are thus summed up by the 
late Archbishop Magee : 

* I. It secures attention better than a 
written sermon. 

^2. It is much easier to do it well than 
to do the other well — not, indeed, in the 
jH*eparation, but in the delivery. Good 
reading is far more difficult than good 
speaking. 

^ 3. For the mass of people speaking is 
all but indispensable. You cannot get 
hold of them without it. Very often they 
will entertain the suspicion that it is not 
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your sermon, but one that you have 
borrowed for the occasion.* 

* For myself/ said Cardinal Newman, 
* I think it is no extravagance to say that 
a very inferior sermon delivered without 
book answers the purpose for which all 
sermons are delivered more perfectly than 
one of great merit if it be written and 
read/ 

To preach without manuscript is, more- 
over, the more Apostolic way of preaching. 
We cannot conceive of St. Paul taking out a 
Greek manuscript when he addressed the 
cultured and critical Athenians on Mars* 
Hill. *Oh, but St. Paul was inspired!' 
says an objector. Granted. So is every true 
preacher of the Gospel, though not in the 
same degree. * There are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit,' and that self- 
same Spirit which inspired St. Paul operates 
in and through every man who has at 
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heart the salvation of human souls, the 
passionate desire to preach the living 
Christ. Not that it is to be assumed, as 
before observed, that every man may 
become a pulpit orator, or even a great 
preacher, for there are * diversities of gifts.' 
But it is within the power of every 
man to become an impressive extempore 
preacher if he fulfil the necessary con- 
ditions. What those conditions are the 
reader may find by reference to the 
author's wcMrk on The Art of Extempore 
Preaching.^ 

* Depend upon it,' said Archbishop 
Magee, * the power is within reach of nine 
out of ten of the cleigy. This is obvious, 
because the ministers of all other Churches 
do possess it So also do most members 
of Parliament, after a fashion. Why, then, 

* Publisher : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 
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should it be a tradition in our own Church 
that this art is forbidden to us ?* 

We are well aware that the very word 
^ extempore,' and more particularly when 
applied to preaching, excites in the minds 
of many a feeling of suspicion, if not a 
positive prejudice against it, since it is too 
frequently associated with that fetal and 
debilitating fluency of words, behind which 
there is an abject mental poverty, than 
which nothing is more disastrous to success- 
fill preaching. No, nothing in a preacher is 
more deserving of condemnation than the 
miserable fluency of the mere hack of the 
rostrum. 

Before proceeding further, let us en- 
deavour to arrive at an accurate definition 
of terms. 

The connotation of the term * extem- 
pore preaching,' as popularly understood, 
presupposes the absolute mastery before- 
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hand of the substance of the sermon, 
leaving the language to the impulse of 
the moment 

To preach ^thout any preparation 
whatever is ^ like a schism, either a neces- 
sity or a sin/ At times, of course, 
unforeseen circumstances must needs arise 
which justify it. But, in all other cases, 
it is little short of profanity to offer to 
God that which costs us nothing. 

It is an immutable law, that * in the 
sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread.' 
And to nothing is this law more applic- 
able than to extempore preaching. There 
is no greater fallacy than to suppose it 
will save the preacher labour. It involves 
infinite labour to achieve anything ap- 
proaching success. 

* Extempore eloquence,' wrote Bishop 
Dupanloup, * is the only eloquence truly 
to be called such, but which is only thus 
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effective — remember this well— on con- 
dition that it is carefully and seriously 
prepared' 

Now, there is a numerous class of 
the clergy who, without submitting them- 
selves to that patient, laborious prepara- 
tion which is absolutely indispensable, 
attempt to preach without notes, but 
who ignominiously fail, as they deserve 
to do. 

These either culpably neglect to effi- 
cientiy prepare themselves from sheer in- 
tellectual indolence, arising from a low 
conception of the ministerial office ; or, 
they are those who, not without presump- 
tion, rely upon the unpremeditated speech 
which was promised to the Apostles in 
emergencies^ as a gift of special inspira- 
tion. 

* But it is presumption, not faith,* as 
Bishop Gott observes, *to expect help 
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when we have n^lected to prepare our 
best* 

St. Paul's exhortation to Timothy con- 
clusively indicates that premeditation and 
study were needed ordinarily. No unin- 
spired men can, therefore, presume on the 
same promise, without diligent study and 
puyerfiil meditation on ordinary occasions. 

It is the abuse, not the right use, of 
extempore preaching which has merited the 
scorn it so justly provokes. 

Let a preacher bring to the pulpit a 
tithe of that preparation which is deemed 
indispensable for any other precession, and 
without which they dare not condder them- 
selves duly qualified, and we shall soon 
cease to hear the outcry against the de- 
ficiencies and delinquencies of modem 
preaching. Let every minister henceforth 
r^ard himself as consecrated for the 
loftiest and most glorious purpose of pro- 
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claiming the Gospel of Christ, and the 
evangelization of the world will be im- 
measurably the nearer its accomplishment, 
* when the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.* 



THE END 
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